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THE SACRIFICE OF QUALITY 


ECAUSE the material wealth of America has been so largely de- 

pendent on mass production, it is natural that there should follow 
an emphasis on quantity—an emphasis which has become almost a hall- 
mark of our current civilization. No one of course can rightly 
deprecate quantity per se. Where material goods are concerned, the 
argument of forced shortages has been well rebutted. All would un- 
hesitatingly agree it is far better, for example, that a million desti- 
tute people be clothed in one hundred percent wool than fifty in mink; 
or that twenty million be clothed in seventy percent than one million 
in one hundred percent wool. And only a highly confused reformer 
would suggest that the world supply of mink be destroyed because 
only a small percentage can possess and use this fur.. Obviously the 
furrier will do all he can to stimulate a demand for his product, rare 
and expensive as it may be. If the demand and the ability to gratify 
it increases and exceeds the supply, mink will remain mink but the 
price hurdle will be raised. Dealing with concrete, tangible things, the 
arithmetic of quality and quantity can be kept in some equilibrium, 
even if the latter must be frequently readjusted. 

But there is another aspect of quantity, as opposed to quality, 
which is characteristic of our times—an aspect which deals with the 
intangibles of taste. Constantly present is the tendency to level off 
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so that the catering is to the average, if not the sub-average, rather 
than to the discriminating. To note the trend, one need only con- 
template the cinema cynic who proclaims his appeal is to a twelve-year- 
old intelligence. The producer who has filmed for a truly adult audience 
is apt to find his rebuke at the box-office window where the answer 
is irrefutable if his purpose is exclusively that of financial return. It 
would be interesting were the run-of-the-mill producer to experiment 
over a period of years by gradually, almost imperceptibly, raising the 
quality of his product and thereby the taste of his audience. Certainly 
the demand for quantity in Hollywood has forced the sacrifice of 
quality, not in technical resources but in the area where basic weak- 
nesses are most noticeable—in the product which must be forthcoming 
from screen writers. No particular insight into the affairs of the capital 
is needed to observe that writers’ talents have not kept pace. 

These observations, here not elaborated but rather sketched, can 
be applied to the field of poetry. They can be developed, as they 
should be applied, by all true lovers of poetry among whom the poets 
themselves should be first listed. For in it, there is always prevalent a 
demand that quality be leveled off to meet a non-discriminating taste. 
The argument of quantity, more or less disguised it is true, is also 
prevalent in the multiplication of outlets through which more and more 
aspirants to poetic fame can reach some sort of public even if it is a 
public made up exclusively of their fellows. No mathematician is 
required to determine that if every publication in America today which 
professes to publish poetry were to be edited on the basis of quality many 
of them would come from the presses with bare columns. The protest, 
loudly enough heard from time to time, that the poet cannot get into 
print is actually not justified. What is justified is the protest concern- 
ing the circumstances under which he may do so, on one hand without 
having his sheep lost among the goats and, on the other, without miss- 
ing the audience he is rightly entitled to have. 

The struggle for quantity on the part of the individual poet has 
often enough worked to his undoing. An editor from time to time is 
advised by a new would-be contributor that the “enclosed samples of 
my work” are from a supply of “hundreds”; and from the “samples” 
it is quickly evident that the supply might as well be in the thousands. 
To write five thousand lines of verse is of course an achievement. It is 
one, as a critic once commented, in the same category as “sitting on a 
flagpole for a week.” Quantity-production, with its exactions, are 
almost if not entirely prohibitive for the artist, the poet or the editor 
who insists on quality. 
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EUROPE—1947 


Let us who weep for Jerusalem today, 
Weep with old eyes; 

Nor trip against each stone upon no stone 
With boyquick surprise. 


We sat and watched men wander 
Down her chartless street, 

Hunger for God in their eyes, 

The weight of sin against their feet. 


Not having shared with them 
Our place beneath his wing, 
I cannot shrink from hands 
Grown gnarled in suffering. 


I, too, have known Gethsemane, 
Though infinitely small; 

I, too, have crouched against 
Its once dividing wall. 


This Christ-cup would be clenched 
In pain-linked hands: 
Shared sorrow knows, 
Shared sorrow understands. 
GERVASE TOELLE, 0.CARM. 


NO NAKED BRANCH IS LOST 


Spirit, awake on the cool-edged dawning 
Like a syllabled leaf limned by frost, 

Nor show the fear of strange winds calling, 
No naked branch is lost. 


Spirit, awake in chrismed winter 
When the window stares on frost-grooved bars, 
Seize the glinted midnight crescent— 
Nor count the hidden scars. 
PATRICIA BENTON MEDNIKOFF. 
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INDIGO WORLD 


So open now the door, 
The stare may melt. 

The things but seen before 
May now be felt. 


The frigid, accurate eye 
Served watcher, sleeper. 
But perspicacity 

Must now go deeper, 


And tear ducts, knotted, gnarled, 
At last may flow 
Over a winter world 
Grown indigo. 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 


ST. PAUL AT VIRGIL’S TOMB 


On his way into the city, 

At the tomb where Virgil slept, 

All his being moved to pity— 
Thus the tale runs—St. Paul wept. 


Poet of Rome’s vanished glory 
And the old heroic time 

(With the Trojans’ tragic story 
Moving to his measured rhyme) 


Virgil sang of power unbounded 
But by what man’s might had made, 
Of an Empire pride had founded 
On the stones ambition laid. 


So St. Paul in his New City 
Linking to our earth the skies 
Stood at Virgil’s tomb; and pity 
Of the Builder brimmed his eyes. 


M. WHITCOMB HESS. 
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HUNGER 


I have been in other arms 
Only to brood, 

I have sought in other kisses 
Vainly for food. 


I can only stumble now 
Across the desert of my lack, 
Like a starving beggar 
Crying to come back. 
JESSIE LOFGREN KRAFT. 


WALL CRUCIFIX 


Be thou, in all my falling, 
O figure of fastened pain! 
A soft compassionate calling 
Over my anguished brain. 


Hung there in moveless dying, 

A twist of oak like a groan, 

Hear thou the choke of my crying 
That seeks to atone. 


Be thou my kind reprieving, 

My strength to rise from the dirt 
And face thee, grieving for grieving 
God that I humbled and hurt. 


But not to thy face, O Master, 

My eyes are lifted to greet, 

But fixed on the speechless disaster 
That stares in thy tortured feet. 


Thy face is unbearable chiding. 
I flee to the refuge of bone 
Too broken for spurning or striding 
And stiller than stone. 
JOHN DUFFY, C.sS.R. 
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WHILE PEOPLE WAITED IN THEIR TENTS 
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“And the Lord spake unto Moses face to face, 
as a man speaketh unto his friend” 


He Who, before, the fire had. hid, 
Talking from a roadside burning, 
Now, as friend, and face to face, 
Satisfied the prophet’s yearning, 


Who felt the words flame in his heart, 
But did not, on returning, know 
His face was shining like the sun’s 
Reflected light from mountain-snow. 
EARL DANIELS. 


STORM CLOUDS 


The clouds pile over the hill 

As if a terrible blunder 

Had caused the heavens to spill 

The stuff of dreams in the making— 
Dreams of terror and wonder 

That cling to the soul on waking. 
We watch the rubble until 

A monster crawls from it shaking 
The depth of the valley with thunder. 


Fear trebles the shapes in the skies 
With the faulty gauge of the coward, 
For who can tell us the size 

Of the cumulus caught on the spire 
Or the bundle of light that flowered 
And set stained glass afire! 

Neither the fool nor the wise 
Spoke as the wet winds scoured 
The house, the barn, and the byre. 


A. M. SULLIVAN. 


THE STRANGER AND I 


Shall we make war together, 

The stranger and I, 

Who in the bitter weather - 
Are known to lie 

Barring the same cold, 

Seeking the same sleep, 

Having laid aside for a little the jewel, the feather 

We wear with similar pride, the stranger and I? 


Did we not have one mother, 

I and the stranger? 

Has she not many another 

To guard from danger? 

Her way is too deep, her wisdom too old, 

To bustle among the guests, acquainting brother with brother 

Who meet, tense finger on trigger, I and the stranger. 
MARGARET BREWSTER CHARD. 


THE WHEEL AND THE ROSE 


When I compel my wheel of destined art 
To smite those sparks which spin the full-flamed rose 
The rotary thing will neither stir nor start 
But bogs in the weedy netherlands of prose. 
No strength of craft by birth or book acquired 
Can force that disk to deeds of darting flame. 
The darkness gains, the wheel continues mired, 
And I, traduced, withdraw to hide my shame. 
Then comes the sudden, the swift, spiral flare, 
As Pentecost flames function to desire. 
My wheel is turning, turning in the air, 
And, turning, scatters petals of bright fire. 
None but the Holy Ghost precisely knows 
Beauty and Process, Fire and Wind and Rose. 
JOHN W..SIMONS. 
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ROMANTIC REVIVAL IN TARRYTOWN 


Look! where color is riding now 

Around the bend in Sleepy Hollow, 

With autumn slipping from every bough— 
Here is the folly for us to follow. . . . 


Listen! the brook in Sunnyside Lane 

Altoes the chipmunks’ brittle chatter 

And autumn staccatoing earth again— 

Here is our score while scarlet scatters. . . . 


For scarlet will fade while sunset fades 
To an arch of grey a train will sever - 
As into inscrutable Palisades 
Autumn and dreaming drift forever. 
SISTER MARY ST. VIRGINIA, B.V.M. 


THE BUSH BURNED WITH FIRE 


Ev re 

I come across stark camel bones from caravans 

That vanished in cinnamon scented smoke. 

The energy that flows, flows 

From an ageless heaven to the hills and valleys 
Hears their constant sobbing from perpetual delight. 


In the naked sun or shivering moon 

I feel incessant sea waves pounding 

A silent shore and the earth’s tremor from wheels rolling 
Chariot horses furiously running. 


Night rides on, the stars persist in their silence, 

The palms enjoy the savage scent of morning. 

I try to solve the illusive, the intricate, the eternal 
From long lost legends and lasting hero songs. 

The snow clad mountains perceive the creeping rivers 
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And shower with light the web dark wells 
But huddled deep in the soul is an undying darkness 
In which wilted thoughts are whirling like withered dreams. 


In the moon ripened meadows I spread 

My pomegranates of desire, grapes of my hunger 

And my parched lips are calling, calling for that daybreak wonder 
When the beaches and the forests will be one flushed chorus 
Singing love for the Infinite and enchantment with the Limitless 
In the wild mind’s impassioned melodies 


To fill all the chasms with unstiiled, hollyhock longing. 


I stare at the straits of time 

Where comets swim the lanes with mermaid tails 
And asteroids plunge like naiads. 

There Noah sails his ark under a shimmering rainbow 
Past sinking cities and glistening steeples 

Reared to pander to self adoring gods. 


A shepherd issues forth from Uhr weighed down with doubt 
The sheep follow his loneliness from high plateaus. 

There is solitude, miles of moon 

And when he lies down the stars are so full of love 

That he is frightened with delight and from despair 

As the spirit of a white pigeon flutters, flutters. 


Oh burning bush 

If only the heart accepted the cause of its longing 
The reason for sorrow breaking against its surf 
And death overflowing its shores 

In unaccountable, hopeless madness. 


Dappled dawn stirs the ruddy leaves and the stars edge away 
The sun begins to climb the mountain pass 

And on the wrinkled hill under a laurel tree 

I must climb now that height and become his friend 

He waits and they my people wait 

For me to come and fortify their hopes 

To tell them their luckless days are over 

And that no father’s love is lost. 


JUDAH M. TURKAT. 
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AFTER BEING DISCHARGED 


What was the last thing to unlearn? 


Not the acceptance of superior word, 
Nor the cancelled Self nor the wrath, 
Nor the habit of apes, 

Nothing like these. 


It was a knavish, yardbird trick 
Of living in each separate mite of Time— 
And thanking God for it. 

HOWARD GRIFFIN. 


LOOK, WHERE THE DIAL... 


Dead the fall roses, 
Dead the late asters; 
Deep in frost folded 
Lie the last flowers. 


Only a husk now 
Memorial, lingers; 
Trembling, a remnant 
Cries in the wind. 


This is the end, then, 
Born of beginning, 
Dream of becoming 
Over and done. 


To each his season, 
Blossoming, bearing. 
After fruition 
Winter takes all. 


Gone the fall roses, 
Dead the pale asters; 
Golden chrysanthemums 
Dry on the stem. 


Time to draw in, now 

To closed rooms, to silence; 
Hope is soon buried, 

Love put away. 


(Ah, but the green heart! 

Here are no endings. 

Look where the dial reads: 

“Morning . . . mid-May!”) 
ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 


INSTEAD OF PARTING 


A tiresome way we trudged through desert sand 
Always aloof; till with a suddenness 
Each felt the other’s thirst—and sought his hand: 
And sympathy grew to more than tenderness. 
Now at the desert’s edge, a garden’s here! 
Cool grass, with trees . . . and water running clear. 
CLARE LYON HARDMAN. 


THE NIGHT TRAIN 


The grazing stars lie still across the sky, 

But quick-seen fields are barren in the dark. 
A sudden tree stands clear and passes by, 
Leaving but the memory, cold and stark. 


Sometimes the land moves slower and the train 
Rolls to a station, garish in the light 

Of haughty lamps that make a yellow stain 
Upon the black humility of night. 


And one by one the long miles fall away; 
The minutes come and pause and then carome 
Down the star-gilt slide that leads to day, 
The lovely day, the day of coming home. 
MARY PATRICIA DUFF. 
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A TAPER TO THY PRAISE 


Lord, fashion a taper to Thy praise 
From this empty honeycomb of days, 
For wick—take this withered heart; 


Consume me in Love’s veiling Flame 
That men may know Thy sufficing Fame 
But never discern my part. 
SISTER MARY DE SALES. 


THAT YOU SHOULD TAKE MY HAND 


I wonder if you feel 

With your inquiring thumb 

The beating of my pulse 

Upon its plaintive drum, 

That you should want to father, 
The fledgling that you are, 

A loneliness more deep-set 

Than night without a star. 


And though you think me firm 
As any seasoned oak 

Or strong enough to bear 

The winds’ almighty yoke, 

I wonder if you heed 

With your unbridled ear 

The inward moan that cuts 
Like old Achilles’ spear. 


I wonder if you guess « 
With your unerring eye 
The tenantless barred heart, 
Forlorn as winter’s sigh— 
That you should take my hand, 
Like a bruised leaf curled, 
And lead me lightly out 
Into a boy’s free world. 
RAYMOND F. ROSELIEP. 
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CF.—THE HEART 


Love’s ample panoply is good enough for beginning, 
And who will censure songs when the day is young! 
Go, blameless child, to your dances, your aery wisdom, 
Measuring love by the laughter of bursting stars. 


But, oh! come back in all your naked graces 

After your years have clawed wild chords from the lyre, 
When craggy hills are smoothed with your vigilant kneeling 
And you have spurned the idle stretch of stars. 


When all your measures for love are lost or forgotten, 
Come, woman-in-love, to my obeisance— 
In tattered panoply, come to my quiet waiting, 
With your pulsing throat parched clean of song. 
FRANCIS D. CLARE. 


THE DEEP KNOWING 


Ever in the lonely heart is hidden, 
Whatever the lonely heart would know: 
When the sallow moon of the north has ridden 
Her chariot ice where wroth winds blow; 
Or in Spring’s new wonder, or Autumn’s splendor, 
Ever the lonely heart’s surrender 
To frustrated hunger that seeks its food 
In the thin alchemy of the blood; 
In the deep knowing that the breath 
Thrives upon high Heaven’s tender 
Thread of promise against all death— 
Granted from Heaven no reply 
In answer to the heart’s choked sigh, 
Whither the dark road leads, and why. 
The sigh the apprising mind must smother 
Knowing there never will be other 
Than hunger for that which His hand withheld, 
In the seven days the world was spelled. 
CLARA HYDE. 
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BLINDED BY BUT LOVING THE SUN 


The prophet is weighed by the flaw in perfection; 
Interpreting his town, the streets 

Are endlessly summer, casual green, 

And lovers are as they have always been, 

With loverly inattention 

Cradling the world while the world retreats, 
The glass bell of their momentary a 

Ringing but once. 


They who hover outside the sound 

Of summer, in the rejected season, 
Hungry for faith and the self-delusion 
Of quarry forever escaping the hound, 
They remember the crystal tone 

Under whose spell they lay enraptured 
Like those in the distant, dreaming town. 


There sing the free, here moan the captured, 
The same elusive note in each, 
Intangible rhythm, 
Untouchable chime, 
The prophet reveals what he cannot reach. 
MINNA GELLERT. 


HOLY SATURDAY 
(The Blessing of the Bees.) 


The silence of the dawn is brushed by wings; 
A scarcely audible humming faintly sings 

In zigzags through the zither of the air— 
Look—the bees! A thousand amperes flare 
Within their startled, creature-hearts in sprays 
Of split, divergent flame, and in the ways 
Of centered glory, they, in wild surprise 

Of stars in miniature, ecstatic, rise. 

kur at this moment of the Easter tide, 

From wax that flowed, blood-symbol, from their side, 
The Paschal candle lifts the world’s new Light 


High against the metaphor of night, 
And everywhere, on altars newly dressed, 


The bees are blessed. 
GEMMA D’AURIA. 


‘IT IS MAY—AND I AM BLIND.’’— 
BEGGAR’S SIGN 


“It is May—and I am blind,” 

Read the sign. And many stopped, 
Saw the grass a brighter green, 
Found the leaves of finer sheen. 

In the cup their silver dropped. 
Others passed and then returned, 

Pity working in the mind, 

Gave the beggar what he earned, 
(“It is May—and I am blind”) 
What he earned who made them see 
Springtime blushing in a tree. 


Thus with most. But one or two 
Put the words within the mind. 
Deeply personal they grew, 

“It is May—and I am blind.” 

What is youth but time of May, 
Meant for love—when maidens stand, 
Fair as trees at either hand? 

What is life, except the spring 
When the spirit shall unfold, 
Being an eternal thing 

With one season when it must 

Get whatever growth it can, 

Shape and hue and upward thrust! 


To be blind is not to see 
All that we are meant to be. 
Each that sauntered by that day 
Put a blossom in his mind, 
As he pondered, “It is May, 
It is May—and I am blind.” 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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IN MAY AND IN THE GREEN CHAUCERIAN 
MEADOW 


In May and in the green Chaucerian meadow. 
Our running children laugh through daisies tall 
As Madie is, and storm the locust hill 

To dance upon its crest with proud bravado. 


And you and I, seeing the locust trees, 
Choose to believe their white breath never fades, 
Nor daisies ever darken into seeds, 

Nor seeds lie scattered on the early snows. 


But Madie, racing now for motherhood 
Instead of locusts, borrows Demie’s doll; 
And time, stalemated by our act of will, 

Smoothly infiltrates twenty years ahead. 


We, not our girls, will know the lesser time 
That sends dull leaves to beat against this hill, 
And we will mourn the lost, forgotten doll 

Frozen beside a brittle daisy stem. 


CHAD WALSH. 


FROM THIS BRIGHT MOMENT 


Now kindergarten—his first day at school— 

From this bright moment his own life began, 

And he accepted it, formed his own rule 

And followed it from childhood toward man. 

No longer was his time one round of play 

From dawn to dusk, put by reluctantly 

For sleep—for now he found another way 

To trick the hours, an open sesame 

Where one could seek, and always he would find 

An answer—where none laughed if he asked “Why.” 

And so he probed with quick and scalpel-mind 

What lay below the earth . . . above the sky; 

Life was a continent he would explore, 

While childhood closed behind him, like a door. 
MAE WINKLER GOODMAN. 
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THE ROLE OF THE CRITIC* 


By James Craic La Driére 


IRST let me defend those who arranged the program of this Second 

Congress on Poetry against an objection which is certain to be made. 
For surely someone has detected an apparent overlapping in the mate- 
rials set for discussion in these panels. We are here to discuss “the role 
of the critic”; and while we are doing this, in some other place there is 
going on a discussion of “poetry, its interpreters and tormentors.” Is 
not this a multiplication of entities beyond necessity, and where with 
more acute delight could we apply the excellent razor of Occam? 

There is certainly plenty of criticism which torments poetry, and 
poets; it should comfort tormented poets to consider that the most 
exquisite torments in this kind are probably, however, those which 
critics inflict upon each other. In any case, if we provisionally concede 
that the critic need not invariably be a tormentor, it may yet be argued 
that he is always an interpreter, and that the role of the critic is pre- 
cisely the role of the interpreter. To say this has in fact become one of 
the stock preliminaries in the usual account of the critic’s function; 
critics themselves, from Plato’s Ion to our own time, have accepted this 
designation, and many of them have very explicitly disclaimed any 
other. 

But I think the arrangers of our program were wise in their im- 
plicit separation of criticism from these other things. The critic must 
interpret, of course; but interpretation does not make criticism. There 
are many kinds of interpretation, and the critic’s is only one of these; 
rather, the critic has no interpretation which is particularly his own, 
and we may find that he is not performing a work specifically his own 
when he interprets, but using the instruments and the procedures of 
others workers to perform an operation which for criticism is only pre- 
liminary or accessory, at most accidental. So with torment. The critic 
may torment; it is not the least useful function of the critic to torment 
upon occasion. But it is not a specifically critical function; it is indeed 
legitimately possible only when the critical operation has been per- 
formed, and is done. The critic’s proper work is to show that tor- 
ment is merited—torment of poem, of poet, or reader perhaps espe- 
cially often—and possibly to indicate the effective method for it; but 
strictly, when he has done this the critic should turn his victim over for 
the actual execution of his sentence to some extra-critical arm. 


* Address given at a Congress on Poetry, Hunter College, April 28, 1946. 
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I have spoken of “the critical operation,” and of “the critic’s 
proper work.” What are these, precisely? It is not our primary pur- 
pose here, as I understand it, to define criticism. We are to discuss the 
role of the critic. I take this to mean not so much an analysis of the 
work of the critic as some account of the utility of that work and the 
conditions of its effective performance; not an analytical investigation 
of the procedures of criticism, but an assessment of their results and an 
inquiry into their value for the community of writers and readers of 
poetry and into the responsibilities of critics to society and to them- 
selves. This is what I have in view, and shall keep in mind, as the end 
of our discussion. But we cannot achieve this end without a clear 
notion of the nature of criticism. Unless we know what criticism is, we 
cannot assign it a use; unless we know what a critic is doing, we can 
hardly say what is required of him in doing it. To settle what the role 
of a critic is, we must first settle the question: What, then, is a critic? 

This is not the place, and there is not time, for a cautious balance 
of all the elements involved in all the answers that have been made in 
the past to such a question. Not that these have been so many; the 
question has usually been avoided. It has usually been assumed that 
everybody knows what a critic is. I am so far from making that 
assumption that I am not sure that I know; but I welcome this occasion 
for dogmatic statement. A critic is one who judges judgments. Criti- 
cism is evaluation of evaluations. 

The virtue I should claim for this definition is that it assigns to the 
critic a work which he invariably performs, whether openly or surrep- 
titiously; that this is the only work which the critic does invariably 
perform whatever else he may do; and that it is a work which, unlike 
those other things he may do, nobody but a critic ever performs, or 
perhaps wants to perform. It is therefore a true differentia such as we 
need for an exact definition. But even in so dogmatizing a context as 
this, we cannot be content with mere statement of this differentia. In 
expanding it a little I am concerned not so much to justify as to clarify 
it by indicating some of its implications. Rather, by indicating two of 
its implications; for upon two points I think it sufficient to insist. 

The first of these is that the critic is indeed a judge, an evaluator. 
Where there is no evaluation, no estimate of worth, there is no criticism. 
No amount of pure description, or classification which is merely descrip- 
tive, will produce criticism. Let me note, though, that description and 
classification may serve as the means of presentation of a judgment; 
they may serve as the exclusive means of its presentation, so that the 
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judgment is nowhere explicitly made. If a clear implication of judg- 
ment appears in such description, it is criticism; but unless there is 
judgment of worth, explicit or implicit, there is no criticism. It is 
necessary to emphasize this because many different kinds of influence 
have operated in recent times to make critics a little ashamed of this 
essential part of their office. 

What is now called “value” has been through rather a bad period 
with the epistemologists, and the critics have not all been willing to go 
along with it. In general, of course, their expedient in this emergency 
has been to profess some kind of scientism, to insist that their concern 
was not after all with value but with some category of fact, and to 
suggest that all the values in the world might vanish without putting 
critics out of their jobs. They were safe, of course; anybody who 
knows the world at all knows that critics, more than values, are likely 
to vanish out of it—that indeed values will be the last things to go. This 
was not a very serious crisis, I think, though it had great importance 
especially in forcing criticism to consider its foundations. Its service 
in that respect is not yet over. But we need not here delay over the 
perhaps vain question whether value is distinct from fact, or attempt 
to settle the relations between the two—if we think them two. This 
allusion to the problem suffices for the present purpose, for it has pointed 
up two relevant facts: criticism is not science or simple knowledge of 
fact, and values are not created by or dependent upon criticism. 

These lead to the second of the two implications in the definition 
upon which I want to insist. I have said that the critic is a judge, an 
evaluator. But he is more than this. To say that he is an evaluator is 
not to differentiate the critic from men in general or to assign him any 
specifying task. For men in general are evaluators; every man is con- 
stantly engaged in evaluating. Evaluation of all kinds, moral or prac- 
tical, philosophic, aesthetic, is as natural and inevitable to man as breath- 
ing. And nobody conceives that every evaluation man makes thus in- 
evitably in the normal conduct of life is criticism. Such evaluation is 
merely the ground and the occasion of criticism. Its presence and its 
necessity is the provocation to criticism, and the basis of criticism’s claim 
to the vast importance it has in man’s life, but it is not criticism. 

It is not criticism to say that you prefer Beethoven to Brahms, or 
that the roast is overdone. Criticism begins when, having drawn tears 
by your judgment that the roast is overdone, you undertake to explore 
alternative possibilities with a view to displacing the opinion you origi- 
nally embraced. Let it be noted in passing that as criticism begins at 
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this point so do the peculiar temptations of the critic, of which the first 
is to dishonesty, the greatest vice possible in criticism. Let it be noted 
also, even more in passing, that whereas a spontaneous judgment like 
that about the condition of the roast is normally sincere, the sequel 
produced in its revision by the incipient critical faculty often differs 
from it only by the elimination of sincerity. This is unfortunately 
especially true of judgments concerning the values called aesthetic, for 
whatever people believe about the relation of moral and aesthetic value 
they seem generally to feel that conscience is involved only in judgments 
of the former kind. 

Criticism, then, is not just evaluation. It is a reflex operation by 
which we examine a spontaneous evaluation and evaluate this evalu- 
ation. How is this operation performed? By bringing to bear upon the 
first evaluation all the relevant knowledge possible. Knowledge of the 
processes involved in evaluating itself; knowledge of the thing evalu- 
ated—of things of that kind in general and of this specimen in particu- 
lar; knowledge of the evaluator and his capacities and limitations; 
knowledge of the situation in which the evaluation occurred and the 
pressures it exerted upon the evaluator; knowledge of everything that 
might possibly affect the evaluation or enter into its composition. 

So there is knowledge, or science, involved in criticism. It is in 
fact this knowledge which distinguishes criticism from lay evaluation. 
For, apart from this knowledge, or science or scholarship, by which the 
primary judgment is judged in relation to the context of its occurrence, 
there is nothing to differentiate the act of final judgment which is criti- 
cal from the original response which is not. Both perform essentially 
the same operation, that of estimating worth. We are now in a position, 
if we wish, to make a more pedantic statement of the critic’s function. 
The function of the critic is to test the relevance of a response to the 
stimulus which occasions it, in the situation in which it occurs. And 
the apparatus, the equipment, for this testing, which distinguishes the 
critic from the lay judge though both perform evalutory acts, is knowl- 
edge, or science or scholarship. 

At times we all wish this were not so; but even the little examina- 
tion we have made is enough to establish that it is so. There is no other 
account possible of the distinctive equipment of the critic. It is not 
native cleverness or mother wit, though that is indispensable. It is not 
sensibility and depth of feeling, though they are precious. It is not 
imaginative fire or powerful will. The critic should have all these 
things, yet one may have all these things and not be a critic. Though 
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criticism is not a science, what makes the critic is knowledge. This is 
inexorably so, irrespective of how some may prefer it otherwise. 

It may be said, indeed, that any kind of knowledge will make some 
kind of critic. But that each kind of criticism requires its own specific 
knowledge is equally plain. Nothing is of more importance in these 
matters than that the critic, and his audience, understand precisely what 
kind of criticism he is practicing at any given moment, and that he 
possess the particular knowledge required for the practice of that kind. 
There are three most general kinds of value that may be in question: 
practical criticism, which is concerned with the goodness of acts, philo- 
sophic criticism, which is concerned with the truth of propositions, and 
aesthetic criticism, which concerns itself with the beauty of things. So 
far as these three criticisms have different objects to work upon, they 
are quite distinct things, but so far as the work they perform is critical 
they are similar. This similarity of general method is no doubt the 
reason for their constant confusion. But in some objects of criticism, 
and poetry is one, the values to which different criticisms give attention 
also often coincide, and thus multiply opportunities for confusion. 

Whatever be the explanation, it is at any rate the fact that it is 
almost impossible to keep any one critic of poetry to one kind of criti- 
cism of poetry. There would be no harm in this if critics kept their 
moral criticism of poetry, which is a perfectly legitimate criticism of 
poetry, distinct from their philosophic criticism of poetry, an equally 
legitimate criticism; and these both distinct from their aesthetic criti- 
cism, which is certainly the most legitimate of all, since a poem, as 
poem, exists for aesthetic and not for practical or philosophical reasons. 
There is no reason why every poem should not be criticized in all three 
ways, provided the three be kept distinct, and, above all, provided the 
critic is capable of each of the three kinds of evaluation. Actually, 
critics truly capable of this extended range are naturally very rare, for 
what is supposed is thorough competence over the whole field of action 
and of speculation. But nothing is more common than the criticism 
which conflates the three kinds and by confusing vitiates them all. It 
is true that all these things are related, often very intimately. That 
is to say, the danger of confusion is often very great; this does not 
diminish the responsibility of avoiding it. 

But I am beginning to prescribe for the critic, and it is not time 
for that. This anticipation, however, suggests that I have said what 
I feel needs saying about the nature of criticism, about the critical opera- 
tion and the critic’s proper work. Let us turn, then, directly to the 
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problem for which that was to prepare us, our stated business, the de- 
lineation of the role of one whose work is of this kind. 

It is clear, I think, from this account of the critic’s work what his 
role must be. It can be summarized in a single word, a word I have not 
used much in what I have so far said, but one which expresses a notion 
implied throughout: discrimination. The role of the critic is to insure 
that there be discrimination in judgment. It is not to provide judg- 
ment; society provides judgment in abundance without calling upon 
the critic. The critic’s function is to add discrimination to this spon- 
taneous judgment with which society is always perhaps too ready, to 
make discriminations sharper than spontaneous judgment assures, and 
thus of course in time to render spontaneous judgment itself more dis- 
criminating. This amounts to saying that the role of the critic is to 
discipline “taste” by establishing standards, and to improve taste by 
applying standards, and to preserve taste by maintaining standards. 

In our society it is above all this last office that the critic must per- 
form. “What is more insidious than any censorship,” T. S. Eliot has 
said, “is the steady influence which operates silently in any mass society 
organized for profit, for the depression of standards of art and culture.” 
The steady multitude of influences operating, silently and noisily too, in 
our society toward the depression of standards, is so overwhelming that 
the critic may well be tempted to give up and retire before its magni- 
tude. He may feel he has all he can do to save himself from the inunda- 
tion and no energy left for society. Well, in any event he will save 
society only by saving himself. But perhaps all that society needs in 
such a crisis is a few people who refuse to succumb, who continue to 
discriminate, who go on with the process of continual self-examination 
which is criticism, who keep the standards they have inherited or 
achieved and will not let them down. 

genesis. I will only say that it is one of the uses of such adversities as 
those of the intellectual life in our time that they force us, as in periods 
of more comfort we are not forced, to go directly to the solid foundation 
at the bottom of all reasoned evaluation for standards which are perma- 
nently established in the nature of things. It is hardly necessary today 
to tell the critic to dig his foundations deep. Unless he digs deep today 
he can have no foundation at all. 

But there are some less radical admonitions one would like to give 
the critic, some more general demands I would make upon him for the 
performance of his role as I envisage it. 
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I will not say that he must be intelligent, partly because it is so 
evident that he must be—this above all; partly because if I demand 
intelligence of him I shall have forestalled the other demands I want to 
make. But he must be informed, aware—instructed, as the French say; 
he must not be provincial. He must be informed concerning his own 
job, its nature and its techniques, and he must know something of how 
others have practiced it before him and what solutions they have made 
of the problems which face him. He must be informed concerning 
what he criticizes—he must have studied the nature of literature and 
of poetry. He must know as many as possible of the existing works of 
literature, and know a few of them as thoroughly as possible. The 
awareness which comes of wide acquaintance with literature, and comes 
only with wide acquaintance, and supervenes only slowly even upon 
‘wide acquaintance, will save him from provincialism. 

Then he must be disinterested. I use Matthew Arnold’s word, as 
consecrated by his use and better than current alternatives such as 
objective or impersonal. 1 doubt whether the critic should be or can be 
impersonal. But he must not be partisan, or sectarian in his criticism. 
He may belong to a party; he will not serve it by attempting a partisan 
criticism. The attempt will fail and his party and his cause will only 
be compromised by the failure. The attempt must fail, for there never 
can be any such thing as partisan criticism—partisanship and criticism 
are antithetical notions. Let us Catholics specially remember this. We 
may be tempted to make a party of the Church; nothing could be more 
distasteful to a truly critical conscience. It is not my business to pre- 
- scribe what Catholics should do as Catholics, but I should think the 
theologians would approve counseling a Catholic critic to remember in 
dealing with a pagan’s work or a heretic’s that both as children of God 
are to be approached reverently, and with adequate preparation. In any 
case, this critic like the others must be disinterested and impartial. 

And he should be bumble. I will not labor this. The knowledge 
on which criticism is founded is always incomplete, and every particular 
evaluation is at best only an approximation. Every critic who takes his 
work seriously must find it an endlessly humbling process. 

Finally, the critic should be honest. He can never be perfectly in- ~ 
telligent, or perfectly informed, or perfectly disinterested, or perfectly 
humble; but it is open to everyone to be perfectly honest, and to a critic 
who is perfectly honest his inevitable shortcomings with respect to the 
rest will easily be forgiven. For honest statement is the soul of criti- 
cism; pretense is incompatible with criticism. 
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Intelligence, awaruness, disinterestedness, humility, honesty—these 
are the virtues of the critic, and together they are the sum of his respon- 
sibility. If in his work of evaluating evaluations, of discriminating, of 
establishing and maintaining standards for himself and others, he culti- 
vates these virtues and represents them, and contributes to their dissemi- 
nation, shall we not say that he has performed his part? Is not this 
the role of the critic? 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Stars and Atoms Have no Size, by A. M. Sullivan. New York: E. P. 
Dutton 6 Co. $2.75. 

When Mr. Sullivan says of this volume of poems: “Some are literal, 
almost technical; some are symbolical and metaphysical; a few are topi- 
cal and fragmentary,” he offers the reviewer a sounder basis for dis- 
cussion than can be found in the somewhat elaborate foreword. In this 
foreword, which he immediately repudiates as a “blue-print drawn after 
the house is built,” he presents an analytic and historical rationale of 
the use of “science” in poetry. No one, I think, will object to its use, 
but only to the manner of its use. Poetry, it would seem (and here I 
do not quote Mr. Sullivan) can touch science (1) inasmuch as its 
application to human life can create the social situation in which the 
poet lives and writes; (2) inasmuch as its instruments are or can pro- 
duce objects delectable to the senses; (3) inasmuch as these objects may 
be interpreted as symbolic of spiritual reality. In all these aspects, I 
find it difficult to see how it differs from any other subject of verse. 
In fact, “science,” as such, can hardly be a subject of verse at all. It 
can merely produce objects or situations which are subjects. In short, 
I can see no argument. When Mr. Sullivan says that: “[Poets] are 
interested in the spiritual encounter which excites the emotions and 
gives aesthetic pleasure as it enlarges the horizon of the senses,” and that 
“the scientific subject is neither more nor less than any other item en- 
countered in social or religious experience,” he is on firm ground. When 
he says that poets may either “follow the clues of science . . . to the 
machine, test tube, or telescope,” or else find “enough excitement in the 
behavior of mankind and the solution of human equations,” he is surely 
speaking in parables. 

The poems themselves are excellent. Even in the “literal and tech- 
nical” ones, to use his own classification, the test tube and machine are 
vitally bound up with human behavior and equations,, and almost all 
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tend to merge into the symbolical and metaphysical variety. Few bear 
the ephemeral marks of the topical and fragmentary, although some, 
in forced rhyme and faulty meter, give evidence of hasty construction. 
But these are notably few. One could indeed wish that “Dynamo,” 
with its Whitman-esque invocations: “O dynamo... O shrine of the 
Genie . . . O perfect circle . . .,” etc., had not been included; and find 
“Steam Shovel” a macabre tour de force; and “Excavation” a little coy 
and vague; but there is more than sufficient virility and originality to 
drown these defects. “Progression,” one of the six longer poems at the 
end, might better have been broken up into separate units than left in one 
twenty-two-page whole where repetition and prosy stretches give an 
impression of incoherence to what, with judicious cutting, might have 
proved a fine piece of sustained, vivid thoughtful writing. Except for 
“Survey,” which is hardly a “poem of science and industry,” but a long, 
incisive meditation in four-stress verse after the Frost manner, the 
short poems are decidedly more successful than the long. They catch 
in neat phrases and in flashes of irony their author’s clear-eyed, bal- 
anced outlook on the world of science which he has chosen for his sub- 
ject. ‘“‘Measurement,” from whose first line the book takes its title, 
“Microscope” and “Telescope” are among many varied expressions of a 
warning not to lose the sense of proportion before the marvels of scien- 
tific achievement; as in “Measurement”. 


Men and instruments will blunder 
Calculating things of wonder. 


There is, by God’s swift reckoning, 

A universe in everything. 
“Telescope” reminds: 

Measurement is the illusion 

Of myopic eyes; 

Immensity is a charlatan 

Which betrays the senses. 
“Microscope,” describing how 


Wise men squint and stare 
In the forest of the lens, 
Find good and evil there 
In the vast bacterial fens, 


comments 


Worlds pass before their eyes 
Until they lose the gage 
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By which men mark the size 
Of wonder of the age. 


“Radio Tube” faces the dark side of the scientific advance, asking: 
“How good or evil is the lamp we found?” Mr. Sullivan does not let 
us forget that there are secrets far more breath-taking and elusive than 
science can discover. ‘““Time’s Last Fraction” has a depth, dignity and 
restraint that places it among the best in the collection. He asks: 

How did the sound 

Of Life’s last moment in the night 

Escape the silence of the room? 
and ends: 

Then you may tell if dreamers find 

The words behind the fading slate 

And learn the secrets past the wail 

That is, or is not there at all, 

And give your answers to the blind 

Who sit beside the evening gate. 
In such poems as “The Eccentric Wheel,” the thought is provocative 
and provocatively expressed: 

Only the idiot mind 

Revolves about dead center; 

Thought takes the willing thrust 

Of reason at the rim; 

The rolling earth and planets 

Sketch their orbits in ellipse; 

And the vast eccentric of the skies 

Moves with the wrist of God. 


It is a temptation to pile up quotations; but these are perhaps suffi- 
cient to send one to the book for more. In brief, there is nothing revo- 
lutionary at all about this book. It is simply a technically excellent 
excursion into comparatively fresh fields of metaphor, which says, as 
poetry has always said in some form or other: 

Since only the Intangibles are sure— 
Love and desire, bright prisms of the spirit, 
Let no man ask if Absolutes endure 
- If in his soul there’s music and he hear it. 
C. E. MAGUIRE, R.S.C.J. 


The Golden Book of Catholic Poetry, edited with an introduction by 
Alfred Noyes. New York: Lippincott. $3.50. 

The task of the anthologist calls for self-discipline of a military 
rigor, of indefatigable energy and curiosity, of a high degree of esthetics, 
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and scholarship. The attitude of the reviewer is to examine the plan 
as indicated in the title and the completed work. No reader will quar- 
rel with Mr. Noyes’ personal taste in poetry, nor his vast resources in 
the poetic traditions of the language, both of which are readily appar- 
ent in this book. Mr. Noyes does not entirely accept the hairshirt phil- 
osophy of the anthologist. There is only a random poem out of the 
treasure of Latin hymns, and a meager sampling of the folk carols. Nor 
has he winnowed much of modern verse to get his sample as of the cur- 
rent crop of Catholic poets. 

There is ample reward, notwithstanding, in The Golden Book of 
Catholic Poetry. Mr. Noyes, as a convert, boldly includes many of 
poets in the shadowland of the sixteenth and seventeenth century when 
the clouds of Reformation gathered, dispersed, and gathered again. His 
primary rule of selection is that the poem be Catholic rather than the 
poet. By this defensible canon he includes Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
and Donne. “It is not the function of the editor in such cases to ex- 
communicate the author.” He quotes George W. E. Russell, a non- 
Catholic, as saying Shakespeare was as “Catholic as the sea is salt.” The 
evidenre points to the Catholic rather than the Protestant influences in 
the Bard, and there is definite proof that Shakespeare’s father was a 
Catholic. The section of the book from Chaucer to Pope is the most 
satisfactory, for Mr. Noyes is as selective as a wine sampler in a cellar 
of rare vintages. There is an air of certainty in his choices, and the 
assurance of his own wealth of reading. Occasional anonymous poems 
of great charm are found amidst the earlier bards. One of these offered 
by Mr. Noyes is “The Guest” from a Christ Church manuscript around 
1620. The saving of such poems from neglect is a tribute to his sense of 
adventure and good judgment. The English martyrs are well repre- 
sented, Southwell by four poems, including the sturdy lyric “Times Go 
By Turns,” a poem less known than “The Burning Babe” but equally 
pleasing in its spirit of faith. St. Thomas More is represented by 
two poems, and Chidiock Tichborne by a sad one of youth, “Retrospect.” 

When Alfred Noyes likes a poet, he isn’t niggardly in his enthu- 
siasm, for he believes in bulk as an aid to a fuller appreciation of a 
poet’s quality. Ben Jonson has ten poems, Constable seven, Shirley 
eight, and Pope seven. In the group covering the eighteenth, nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, Thomas Moore has ten poems, most of them 
well known songs such as “The Minstrel Boy,” and “Oft in the Stilly 
Night.” Here Mr. Noyes strains his premise a bit, as Tom is more 
national than religious, in fact during the debate over the Corn Laws 
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and Catholic Emancipation, he wrote his satirical poem of being “sick, 
of Corn and Catholick.” Some of the medieval Gaelic translations 
might have been more interesting and more representative of Irish 
Catholic poetry; poems attributed to Columcille, or of the nameless 
scribes of the books; or Culdees of the cells or the priest poets, such as 
Keating and Carton. The generous inclusion of poems of James Clar- 
ence Mangan is better justified from a religious point of view than 
Thomas Moore. I have never felt much of a thrill at “The Bells of 
Shandon” by Francis Mahony (Father Prout). The poem is an exer- 
cise in versification like Poe’s “The Bells” or Southey’s “Cataract at 
Lodore.” One delights however at finding Robert Stephen Hawker of 
Cornwall whose poetry was leading him toward the old faith, an opinion 
well evidenced in “Morwennae Statio” for in his ancient church, the 
“window and wall have lips to tell the mightly faith of days unknown.” 
Cardinal Newman is fulsomely presented with nineteen poems. 
The two hymn writers of the Catholic Revival in England, Fathers J. 
Neale and Frederick W. Faber are discovered pleasantly, especially in 
the former’s translation from the Latin hymn “The Celestial Country.” 
Coventry Patmore is given a large selection. It is rewarding to 
find “To the Body” in his group which of course includes “The Toys.” 
There is a rich reward in the group of eight poems by Digby Mackworth 
Dolben a poet of sustained spiritual eloquence who died at the age of 
nineteen. Dolben’s poems and Henry Adams’ “Prayer to the Virgin of 
Chartres” are the bright spots of the Noyes selections. At the Lotos 
Club in New York members of The Catholic Poetry Society heard Al- 
fred Noyes read this poem of Henry Adams from memory. It was 
an enobling experience not to be lost in the current trivia of literary 
events. Noyes classifies Adams’ “Prayer to the Virgin of Chartres” 
among the greatest, if not the greatest, poems of American literature. 
The confidence shown by the anthologist among the earlier poets 
diminishes as we approach modernity, especially in his selection from 
American Catholics. The choices seem a bit arbitrary and haphazard 
and the omissions are glaring. Patrick F. Kirby has six poems, Sister 
Madeleva seven, Sister Maris Stella twelve. All of these deserve a place, 
but I am sure they would have been happy to share a few pages with 
other priests, nuns, and laymen of high merit who were not included. 
In the section devoted to tributary poems by non-Catholics it is a 
delight to encounter the strong affirmation of Emily Bronte’s “Last 
Lines.” Emily’s grandmother was an Irish Catholic, and the ancestral 
fires burned strong in the blood of the tragic sisters of Haworth on the 
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dunes. Here too, we applaud the inclusion “A Ballad of Trees and the 
Master” by Sidney Lanier, and the tribute to Our Lady by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, entitled “Ave,” beginning, 
Gabriel Rossetti, entitled “Ave,” beginning, “Mother of the Fair De- 
light.” There is a lot to praise, and a few things to carp about in this col- 
lection, but it is a worthwhile addition to the shelves of Catholic Poetry. 
Few poets are equipped with the diligence, the balanced sense of 
appraisal, and the judicial sense of the impersonal to be an anthologist. 
Yeats was a fine poet, but his “Oxford Book” is a lopsided collection, 
and reveals his lack of patience and tolerance which is a necessary virtue 
as an anthologist. | Alfred Noyes is the most kindly of men, but he too 
has personal views on poetic techniques which limit his appreciation of 
some worthy poets. Let it be said, in summation that Noyes is a casual 
but generous sampler of Catholic poetry who is most bountiful with the 
poets who meet his approval.—a. M. SULLIVAN. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

To the Editor—Re “Cloister and the World”: The poet who has walked 
about for days, in world or cloister, disturbed, unworthy within him- 
self—who reaches that moment when words release him from the rack, 
or lift him to glory or forgiveness, deserves to be heard, if his work is 
well done. He is become in that moment another testimony to the 
triumph of the “spiritual universe.” In my humble opinion I can see 
no reason why the habit a man or woman wears should determine the 
worth of his message, or mission. I am glad to say I have been intensely 
moved by many poems in SPIRIT, written by cloistered followers of 
Beauty, and of God—though I am one of those who is “spasmodically 
en rapport” with what you called in October’s bulletin “the spirit of 
the Church.” 

It is a fine thing that poets have a magazine like SPIRIT ready to 
accept poetry either of a “secular nature but written by those of strong 
‘religious’ conviction” of the ecstasy by the cloistered.—Louise Louis. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
To the Editor—May I add here, that the discussions, both formal and 
informal, of theoretical aspects of ppetry is highly stimulating—of in- 
terest and value. Your readers generally find it so. I thought the 
points well taken in the brief notation on the elusive and complex ex- 
pression—Communication Problem—by Margery Mansfield.—Mar- 
GARET STOCKWELL TALBOT. 
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